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In shabby Terre Haute, progress 1s 
dead, vice flourishes, and the citizens 
don'tseemto care. A Post editor reports 
on the decline of an American city. 


By PETER WYDEN 


Downtown Terre Haute. This building was partially destroyed when a brewery company abandoned it in Au- 
gust, 1959. It still stands, a reminder of the general apathy toward improvement and the stagnant state of industry. 


A game of “Twenty-One” at the Pine Ranch club in Terre Haute. 
This photograph was taken last month. 


l had spent less than a day in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, when it became apparent to me that 
the town was—well, lets say unusual. In a 
decorous little night club on the main street, 
which is also U. S. Highway 40, I watched 
customers straining in concentration over a 
whirling roulette wheel. Farther downtown I 
climbed a short flight of steps right into a 
booming bookie joint. At other stops utterly 
respectable citizens assured me that there 
weren't “over a dozen” brothels operating any 
more. They were convinced that Terre Haute 
(pop. 71,851), the somber, tranquil-appearing 
seat of Vigo County, near the Illinois state line, 
really was a fine city—except for just a few 
flaws. 

These citizens called the local newspapers 
“our daily tranquilizers,” and complained that 
the town has no sewage-disposal plant, no civic 
auditorium, no public swimming pool and no 
effective two-party system in local govern- 
ment. Unemployment is chronic. On weekday 
mornings the offices of the mayor and the 
county commissioners are besieged by men 
hoping for a day’s work. Except for one year 
during World War II, Terre Haute has been 
a “labor-surplus area,” and often a critical 
one, ever since the town stopped growing back 


Federal agents smashed an international gambling syndicate in this room on 
November 29, 1957. In the background, beyond the odds sheet, a T-man 
(wearing jacket) questions Indianapolis gambler Joey Jacobs. 


The Club Idaho, a remodeled movie theater on Hulman Street. In addition to delicious food and a floor 
show, it offers roulette and other gambling games in its rebuilt projection room and upstairs office. 


in 1919. Disastrous floods have plagued the 
area even longer. Paul Dresser, a native song 
writer who became famous, wrote nostalgi- 
cally of the moonlight “on the banks of the 
Wabash, far away.” Unhappily, the Wabash 
not infrequently overflows its banks and in- 
undates the countryside. 

High water, unemployment—these are 
hardships which can be met; other cities have 
done so. But what can be done for a city en- 
feebled by apathy? What is the cure for pov- 
erty of spirit? Terre Haute is a sharp reminder 
of recent warnings uttered by many distin- 
guished Americans. In effect, our leading 
citizens have said we must think hard and work 
hard to achieve our national goals. But Terre 
Haute, it appears, never got the message. 

Bluntly speaking, folks there don't give a 
hoot. Other towns in Indiana, and elsewhere, 
too, have their headaches. But other Indiana 
communities are making progress—Indian- 
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apolis, for example, Fort Wayne, Kokomo. 
Some of Terre Haute’s residents suspect that 
their city is “different,” but they can't under- 
stand why. And few seem interested in making 
changes. 

When I discussed gambling, for example, 
with Ralph Tucker, the four-time Democratic 
mayor, he said it was confined to “private 
clubs.” He compared their operation to “a 
woman walking around in the nude in her 
home without the shade drawn. You could 
arrest her for indecency, I suppose." 

Recalling that Terre Haute is known else- 
where in Indiana as “Hulmansville,” I then 
inquired of its richest man, Anton (Tony) 
Hulman Jr., what he thought of his home 
town's future. “I feel the city will eventually 
make progress,” he said. “When, I don't 
know. And again 1 may be mistaken.” 

When I asked John K. Lamb, the executive 
vice president of the (Continued on Page 63) 


Four-time Mayor Ralph Tucker. “1 
believe in the spoils system,” he says. 
“If there is any job a Democrat 
can’t hold, I favor abolishing it.” 


Left: Millionaire Tony Hulman Jr. 
owns more Terre Haute real estate 
than anyone else and controls 
much of the town's business, 


A bookie parlor operated behind painted windows above this restau- 
rant at Ninth Street and Wabash Avenue when the author visited it. 


“The people just don't care,” says John Lamb, 
executive vice president of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Attorney Floyd Dix, chairman of the Civic Development 
Committee, blasted Terre Haute's indifferent citizens 
on TV two years ago—but they remained indifferent. 
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Chamber of Commerce, what ails his city, 
he said, “It’s purely a matter of civic con- 
science, which we do not have. People just 
don't care. We've offered them something 
good, and they evidently don't want it.” 

Something good in the way of plans 
to uplift the city has been offered the 
taxpayers on many occasions since tbeir 
chief industry, coal mining, began falter- 
ing after World War 1. But except for 
one four-year stretch of reform govern- 
ment during the '40's, most good things 
in Terre Haute seem to have fallen into 
the lap of Tony Hulman. 

Today 一 either directly, or through his 
family-owned Hulman Foundation, or 
his parent company, Hulman and Com- 
pany (wholesale grocers, furniture and 
hardware merchants and manufacturers 
of Clabber Girl baking powder) 一 he owns 
all or substantial chunks of the following: 
both Terre Haute newspapers; the only 
television station; the leading hotel; the 
leading plumbing-supply house; the big- 
gest bank, which was recently victimized 
by an embezzlement scheme; a coke- 
manufacturing firm; a truck line; the 
local gas company; the long-distance bus 
terminal; the first and biggest shopping 
center; and Hulman Meadows, the larg- 
est and choicest suburban subdivision. 
Additional real-estate holdings make him 
the largest individual owner of downtown 
property. 

Beyond his immediate domain, he 
owns controlling interests in the gas com- 
pany of Richmond, Indiana; the Hulman 
Building, whizh is the largest office build- 
ing in Evansville, Indiana; the Hulman 
Building in Dayton, Ohio, which is the 
biggest there; the Indianapolis Speedway, 
which Tony operates personally and 
pretty much as a hobby. His wife, Mary, 
is an heiress of the La Fendrich cigar- 
manufacturing empire of Evansville. 
Tony inherited his wholesale grocery 
business, but acquired many of his other 
holdings in recent years. 

“We've been gettin' along,” he said. 

If Hulman were a frenetic exploiter or 
a ruthless juggler of financial superstruc- 
tures, the mystery of Terre Haute's civic 
languor might be explained more readily. 
But it is impossible to visualize Hulman 
as the villain. He is universally liked, and 
it is easy to see why. Smiling, courtly and 
open-faced, he works in an office as clut- 
tered as an old country general store. 
Painfully shy with strangers, he was dis- 
tressed because I failed to yield at once 
to his request to call him “Tony.” 

*He's a common-shoe type of fellow," 
Mayor Tucker told me. “When I see him 
1 feel like giving him a coupla bucks for 
a haircut. The only fault I find with him— 
when I talk to him about something in 
the community—is I talk to him for half 
an hour, and I come back to the office 
and wonder: What did he say?" 


No one claims that Hulman is a sim- 
pleton or a figurehead. He was graduated 
from Yale, and his grades were good. 
His class of 1924 voted him the second- 
best athlete, third ““best-looking” and 
fifth “most popular.” For three years he 
was the lightest man on the football 
squad, yet he won Walter Camp's All- 
American honorable mention. When a 
combined Yale-Harvard track team com- 
peted against Oxford in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, Tony took the high-hurdle race. 
Tanned and trim at fifty-nine, he still 
cherishes sports as his chief enthusiasm. 
He owns a yacht that once belonged to 
Lammot du Pont, and a few years ago 
he was captain of the United States tuna- 
fishing team. Nothing has given him 
greater satisfaction than the acquisition 


of the Indianapolis Speedway, which he 
bought in 1945 for about $750,000, when 
it was badly run down. Since then he has 
poured considerably more than the pur- 
chase price into improvements. The track 
pays for itself, but its psychic dividends 
are far more significant to Tony. The 
high point of his year is the moment on 
Memorial Day when he shouts, “Gentle- 
men, start your engines!” and sets off in 
the pace car to start the “500” classic. 

Yet Tony is no playboy. When the 
family business slowed during the de- 
pression, it was he who capitalized on the 
revival of home baking in rural areas by 
promoting his own Clabber Girl baking 
powder, and turning it into a big seller. 
Surrounded by shrewd advisers, com- 
monly called the “palace guard” around 
Terre Haute, he nevertheless tends his 
enterprises personally and makes major 
decisions with a country storekeeper's 
eye for bargains. 

Tony is fond of Terre Haute. It saddens 
him to hear the city criticized, and he 
regards its unfortunate regional reputa- 
tion as exaggerated. “I don't feel it's any 
different from any other community in 
this part of the country,”” he said. For six 
years, until 1950, he was president of the 
Chamber of Commerce; his lieutenants 
held the office for eight years more. He 
served on committees to attract new 
industry. He made it possible to build 
Hulman airport by donating $200,000 for 
the land. Now he is thinking of handing 
out more than $1,000,000 to build an 
auditorium. 

For nearly a decade, however, he has 
displayed less and less interest in being a 
civic leader. He is rarely seen around 
town, even at parties. Townsmen view 
his withdrawal as an enigma. “I’ve yet to 
meet a man who understands Tony," said 
one of the city's canniest businessmen. 
And in a city as troubled as Terre Haute, 
with so many economic strings leading 
into Hulman's musty office, attempts to 
understand Tony never end. 

The causes of Terre Haute's decline, 
as we shall see, reach deep into its rip- 


Yoaring past. But as Hulman became in- 
creasingly wealthy by selling the citizenry 
such common needs as plumbing, news- 
papers and cooking gas, the existing 
lethargy was compounded by a spirit of 
“let Tony do it." People took to blaming 
Hulman for everything that went awry. 
When the bus company was in trouble, 
straphangers said Tony ought to get 
moving and provide proper service. It 
happens that Tony has nothing to do 
with local public transit, but since he 
seems to have a hand in everything, it 
was not unnatural for people to assume 
that he owns the buses too. 

It also happens that Tony is a sensitive 
fellow. “He isn't too much at throwing 
his weight around," said Joe Cloutier, 
Hulman's tight-lipped vice president, 
treasurer and closest associate. “He 
doesn't want to do anything to hurt any- 
one's feelings." Another friend said, “He 
doesn't like to argue. If there's any kind 
of an argument, he wants no part of it." 
This may help explain why Hulman never 
enters into the editorial management of 
his newspapers. Or why he will not dis- 
close his party affiliation—''T've never 
really called myself anything." Or why 
he now keeps his distance from the 
Chamber of Commerce and its efforts, 

For in the chamber there has been 
argument aplenty. It began shortly after 
1952 when John Lamb became its operat- 
ing head. Lamb, a lean, tense six-footer 
of fifty-eight, was one of Hulman's child- 
hood chums. The men still like each 
other. But just as Tony is no ordinary 
tycoon, Lamb is no standard Chamber 
of Commerce man. A former fire captain 
and county civil-defense director, he took 
the $6000-a-year job because there were 
few applicants and he felt that something 
had to be done for Terre Haute. 

He started with the chamber. Its office 
was not air-conditioned, and its upstairs 
location was hard to find. Its activities 
were unimpressive. So was its record for 
civic energy. Whoever contributed the 
most money cast the most votes. This 
gave the Hulman interests twice as much 
say as anyone else. 

Lamb called in an out-of-town effi- 
ciency expert. The consultant's report was 
a model of diplomatic but devastating 


“Come out from under that hay.” 
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criticism of just about everything con- 
nected with the chamber, including 
Lamb. “He works too hard, handles too 
many details, worries about the com- 
munity problems and does not release 
his concerns at the end of the day's 
work," it said. 

Lamb has not changed, but the cham- 
ber has. It is run from modern new quar- 
ters and in a new let's-do-something 
atmosphere. A major reorganization re- 
duced votes to one per member, regard- 
less of affluence, and there have been no 
more presidents out of the Hulman stable 
since 1958. Everybody, including Tony, 
recognized these efforts as an anti-Hulman 
revolt. Tony was understandably hurt. 


Next, Lamb introduced a policy of 
brutal candor. The chamber employed a 
team of planners from the University of 
Illinois. They surveyed the deterioration 
and traffic jams downtown and reported 
the situation “desperate.” Lamb pub- 
lished their report and suggestions. He 
also put out a broadside of his own and 
zeroed in right on the main street: 

“We challenge anyone to walk down 
Wabash Avenue from Third to Ninth 
streets, taking an inventory of the ancient, 
dilapidated buildings; antiquated store 
fronts; vacant upper floors; unpainted, 
unwashed, unclean exterior walls; garish, 
dirty streets; overhanging signs and traffic 
jams, without realizing that something 
needs to be done—and quickly. Down- 
town Terre Haute . . . hasn't had a face 
lifting, or even a face washing, in decades. 
We conclude that it is not lack of knowl- 
edge that has brought this about—it is 
lack of will, initiative, co-operation and 
leadership.” 

New leadership sprang up in the person 
of small, wiry Floyd Dix, sixty-five, a 
leading local attorney. As head of the 
chamber's civic-development committee, 
Dix was given TV time. He made three 
talks, and what he said should have 
sparked, as one company president put 
it, “pitched battles in the streets.” 

Most Indiana cities, Dix pointed out, 
had grown by 50 per cent or more since 
1920. Terre Haute actually lost popula- 
tion between 1920 and 1950. If it had not 
annexed a neighboring township, it would 
have lost more since. Then Dix asked 
some questions: 

“Why do we have to be among the last 
to get on the band wagon of urban re- 
newal? Why do we have no underpasses 
at our key railroad crossings? Why did 
20,000 of our 36,000 registered voters in 
the city stay away from the polls last 
May fifth? Why have we been so long in 
getting started on an adequate sewer 
system? Why do we have one of the 
highest tax rates in the state and so little 
to show for it? Why no enforcement of 
our smoke-abatement ordinance? Why 
do our young people leave this city?" 

The seriousness of the exodus of the 
youngfrom Terre Haute had been brought 
home to Dix, he said, when he and other 
local lawyers had talked with Federal 
Social Security authorities. “We asked 
them why the per-capita cost of Social 
Security in Vigo County was so high. 
They told us that it was because we had 
so many old people in proportion to our 
total population. Isn't that lovely?" 

What to do? “I'm not sure what can 
be accomplished in Terre Haute," Dix 
said, "but DU tell you what other cities 
have found out—that it takes an aroused 
citizenry. This type of movement in other 
cities has only come about where the 
people realized that their old home town 
was going to pot, and that they jolly well 
better do something about it." 

Since Dix went on television almost 
two years ago, not much has happened in 
Terre Haute except that some Wabash 
Avenue store fronts were rebuilt or 
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cleaned up. Also, Mayor Tucker was re- 
elected. 

Born in the nearby coal-mining town 
of Hymera, the mayor, now fifty-two, 
was one of eight children. He was reared 
by a sister. His father was dead, his 
mother was a cook in a restaurant— 
“There was no pension plans, there was 
no nothin”.” He worked his way through 
high school as a waiter and dishwasher, 
then sold lumber, became a radio an- 
nouncer—“I was the original ‘man on the 
street’ "一 and organized door-to-door 
magazine-selling crews. He ran success- 
fully for city clerk and was elected mayor 
in 1947, 

In 1956 Tucker, a smooth-mannered, 
free-flowing orator who commands a fine 
range of public emotion, benefited from 
a row within the Democratic Party and 
became the first citizen of Terre Haute to 
win the gubernatorial nomination. His 
slogan was, “It’s time for Tucker.” The 
electorate disagreed. He was defeated 
but not before he uttered one well-re- 
membered statement. As the Indianapolis 
Star reported it, he told a rally, “I was 
raised on organization politics. I am a 
spoils-system officeholder. I practice the 
spoilssystem. I believe that to the victor be- 
long the spoils. If there is any job a Demo- 
crat can't hold, I favor abolishing it.” 

When Adlai Stevenson spoke in Indi- 
anapolis, he was so shocked at this that 
Tucker was the only local candidate on the 
platform with him who remained unmen- 
tioned by the Presidential nominee. In 
Terre Haute, however, the mayor's star 
shone on. "I attribute my success more or 
less to a flair, 1 guess, to wanting to ac- 
complish something every day," he told 
me at his U-shaped City Hall desk, with 
a copy of the Bible and a color picture of 
Jesus in prominent display. “I believe you 
don't have to be a mental giant to be a suc- 
cess—just know right from wrong and 
practice it." 

The mayor attributed Terre Haute's 
reputation to attempts by his political 
adversaries to harass him. He praised the 
“climate of industrial stability." He felt 

that downtown problems were due to 
"selfish businessmen." The city's twelve- 
year effort to stop dumping untreated 
sewage into the Wabash and construct a 
disposal plant was being sabotaged, he 
said, by the stalling tactics of opposing 
lawyers. Gambling was “one thing I've 
been very militant about," but the po- 
licing of “private clubs" with their rou- 
lete wheels was the job of state author- 
ities. Brothels were being constantly 
raided. 

“Where there were a couple of hun- 
dred, there are two or three now,” he 
said, “and I don’t know of any that are 
operating as houses.” 


The fact is that Terre Haute long ago 
ce. ‚ed being a “wide-open town" in the 
old-fashioned sense. The crime rate is not 
abnormal. When it rains, it takes the 
sewers a while to absorb the water— 
where there are sewers. But no grass 
grows on the streets, and since World 
War II a number of large new plants 
have made up for some of the precipitous 
loss of employment in the coal mines. 
Indiana State Teachers’ College has mush- 
roomed into the biggest industry of all. 
In 1959 eighty-five gambling operators in 
the metropolitan area purchased Federal 
wagering-tax stamps, thereby admitting 
that they were in a business which is il- 
legal in Indiana. But there are no gam- 
bling dens jammed with tourists. 
True, in 1957 it took United States 
Treasury agents to close down a book- 
making establishment taking in around 
$1,200,000 a month from bets telephoned 
by customers in forty-three states, Canada 
and Cuba. Zeppo Marx, bridge expert 
John R. Crawford and other well-known 


horseplayers were subpoenaed and testi- 
fied as witnesses. Eight operators of the 
modest third-floor office above Wabash 
Avenue were convicted. They were out- 
of-towners, but as one local executive 
observed, “They didn't accidentally come 
to Terre Haute and say, ‘This is a good 
corner.” >” 

My own impression was that Terre 
Haute sin is mostly casual and local. One 
intimate little club I visited was serving 
delicious-looking dinners for $2.50. The 
club's door was locked. I was with two 
newly found friends who had a ““member- 
ship card,” but we were admitted without 
showing it, and they assured me that 
anyone with a clean shirt could get in. 
The gambling room was behind an open 
door off the bar. When I looked in, there 
were no customers. Two stickmen looked 
up expectantly from their stations by the 
crap table. At our next stop there was no 
"action," perhaps because, as my friends 
pointed out, a well-known local official 
was having dinner there. In the third 
place a few dozen clients were quietly 
drinking in front, and another dozen or 
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so were patronizing the roulette wheel 
behind an open door to the rear. 

It was all very matter-of-fact, just like 
my call on the bookie parlor. This one 
was on the second floor of 832 Wabash 
Avenue, directly across the street from 
Tony Hulman's office. I found it because 
a few months previously it had been de- 
scribed by Joe H. Petty, manager of the 
local state employment office, in a letter 
to the Terre Haute Star, inquiring why 
the place was being permitted to operate. 

** A casual visitor will find there a some- 
what dingy but spacious room resembling 
a stockbroker's office," Petty wrote. “A 
loud-speaker is calling out the results of 
races at such places as Gulfstream, Lin- 
coln Downs, Bowie, Oaklawn and Aque- 
duct. On boards are the lists of the horses 
in the various races." 

Following publication of the letter, 


` Petty had told me, he had been threatened 


with the possible loss of his job and other 
unpleasantness, so I decided to check 
whether the place was still in business. 
I found it just as he had described it. The 
loud-speaker was squawking, “Eight 
minutes” betting time for Chicago and 
Detroit.” At one table seven men and 
two women were playing poker. Chips, 
bills and change were stacked in front of 
each. The sign on the wall said, WATCH 
YOUR LANGUAGE. LADIES PRESENT. My 
presence caused about as much stir as 
the arrival of a regular customer. 

Later one change was made to dis- 
courage the curiosity of snoopy out- 
siders. The bookie parlor's door was 
locked, and there was a buzzer and a 
sign, MEMBERS ONLY. But a non-‘‘mem- 
ber" I know had little difficulty enter- 
ing and taking a look around. In the 
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gambling rooms of the night clubs, Terre 
Haute friends of mine noted business-as- 
usual conditions as recently as last 
month. 

My investigation of prostitution was, 
Iadmit, more cursory. Experts in the field 
of venereal-disease control have assured 
me that Terre Haute is one of perhaps 
a dozen communities of any size left in 
the country with “a line"—a well-defined 
red-light district. It is in the general area 
of Second and Cherry streets. Investi- 
gators of the American Social Health 
Association toured it a year ago, and I 
read their report. They found eleven 
brothels in operation and were themselves 
solicited in the most clinical language 
I've ever seen committed to paper. 


Except for ministers, I found almost 
nobody in Terre Haute who thinks that 
what remains of the once vast gambling 
and prostitution matters at all. Ray 
Hahn, a bald, highly personable shoe- 
store owner who was the 1959 Republi- 
can candidate against Mayor Tucker, 
didn’t even mention it in his campaign. 
Hahn, fifty, had been one of the charter 
members of United Terre Haute, a re- 
form movement sparked by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in 1954. It caused 
quite a stir. The governor spoke at the 
organizational meeting. Some seventy or- 
ganizations decided to co-operate to make 
taxpayers aware of local problems. The 
project lasted a little over a year. 

“After the election the thing dis- 
banded,” Hahn said. “Everybody just 
gave up. They couldn’t get anybody to 
come to meetings.” 

Next, Hahn, who has seven children 
and used to be president of the school 
board, became the first anti-Hulman can- 
didate for the presidency of the Chamber 
of Commerce. He won. It was he, along 
with John Lamb, who drafted Floyd Dix 
for the job that led to Dix’s TV appear- 
ances. When this brought no action, 
Hahn decided to neglect his business and 
run for mayor. He talked about the sew- 
age and the traffic and the soot, but no- 
body seemed much interested. 

“I had no party support whatever be- 
cause they felt I'd run the city like a 
business," he told me. “‘I would make no 
promises. Tucker operates on the theory 
that if he does nothing he will make 
fewer people angry. He's evidently satis- 
fied most of the people most of the time. 
You can't place the blame on Tony Hul- 
man. I like Tony. I don't think he wants 
things changed, but he's done more than 
anybody else.” 

Many substantial citizens cannot un- 
derstand why Terre Haute can’t—like 
Peoria, Illinois, for instance—shake its 
past. One of these men is Chapman Root, 
thirty-five, president of the Associated 
Coca-Cola Bottling Plants, Inc., and 
known during World War Il as “the 
army's richest corporal.” Root's father 
ran a Terre Haute glass company, and 
when the Coca-Cola company in 1913 
asked industry to design a bottle, two of 
Root's employees came up with the win- 
ner. For fourteen years Root collected a 
five-cent royalty on every gross manufac- 
tured. He wound up with thirty-five bot- 
tling plants all over the country. His son, 
who remains a legal resident of Terre 
Haute but spends most of his time at his 
home in Ormond Beach, Florida, told 
me, “It just seems that the combination 
of things that are needed to put a town 
over, we haven't been able to put to- 
gether. Why this is, 1 don't know. It's a 
mystery to me.” 

“It's the people,” said Ray Hahn at 
his shoe store. 

“The people want it that way,” said 
retiring Republican Gov. Harold ነሃ. 
Handley at the capitol in Indianapolis. 
“Who am I to argue with them?" 


“The ones who've always lived here 
think every other place is the same way," 
said Joe Petty at the Terre Haute em- 
ployment office. “They sort of like it the 
way it is." 

*We're a backward city," said Vern 
McMillan at his sporting-goods store. 
"We've gone straight down. It's a lack of 
leadership.” 

McMillan is well qualified on the sub- 
ject. He was the Republican mayor from 
1944 to 1948, when gambling and vice 
were shut down, and a fresh breeze blew 
through City Hall. A retired FBI official 
ran the police. Businessmen, doctors and 
lawyers headed other departments. 
Health-department appropriations, and 
policemen’s and firemen’s salaries were 
increased. Still, taxes were lowered and 
municipal finances were rehabilitated. 
But McMillan was helped by war pros- 
perity and the Army’s frowning on vice. 
And even his energy and success couldn’t 
buck the tide of Terre Haute’s history. 

The founder was General—later Pres- 
ident—William Henry Harrison. He 
picked a site near present-day Terre 
Haute in 1811 as a base for the nation’s 
further expansion westward. The county 
was named for Francis Vigo, who fi- 
nanced William Rogers Clark. By mid- 
century, big money was being made. One 
Crawford Fairbanks accumulated $40,- 
000,000 brewing beer, distilling liquor, 
trading in real estate and much else. 
Chauncey Rose, an oil wildcatter, rail- 
road operator and financier, endowed 
the Grand Opera House and the Rose 
Polytechnic Institute. Population began 
doubling every decade. From Cincinnati, 
Francis Hulman wrote Tony Hulman’s 
grandfather, Herman, in Germany asking 
him to join the family in a new wholesale 
grocery venture way out west in the 
“well-laid-out, flourishing and growing” 
city of Terre Haute. 

“O, Herman! Herman! follow my 
advice,” he wrote. “There is still time! 
You will lead an entirely different life, 
be a different person, a free man, inde- 
pendent.” 


Herman came. So did other business- 
men, the miners, the madams, the labor 
organizers and the strikebreakers. Terre 
Haute's “District” became the most no- 
torious vice spot in Indiana. Eugene V. 
Debs, a local boy with a mission, made 
his home town his headquarters. He built 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
led the Pullman strike and went to jail in 
1918 forhis “traitorous” antiwar speeches. 
In 1920, from his cell, he ran for president 
for the fifth time on the Socialist ticket 
and got more votes than any other Social- 
ist before or since. About the same time, 
a Terre Haute mayor, Don Roberts, and 
others went to the penitentiary for steal- 
ing, among other things, an election. 

Slowly, mining declined. Businesses 
started leaving town. Terre Haute be- 
came known as a focal spot of labor un- 
rest. 

Finally, on July 22, 1935, the great 
traumatic experience of the city’s life 
erupted: the first general strike east of the 
Rockies. Armed gangs, Federal troops, 
chaos and panic stalked the streets. It 
seems like long ago. To those who re- 
member, Terre Haute has come a long 
way. Unions remain strongly entrenched, 
but strikes are few. Thoughtful people, 
like John Lamb, Floyd Dix and Ray 
Hahn, know that their city has not come 
nearly far enough. But somewhere in its 
decades of violence and decline, Terre 
Haute’s collective spirit cracked and ap- 
athy took its place. 

“Its the people," Hahn said again. 
“Unless something affects them in dollars 
and cents, I don’t think they’re partic- 
ivlarly interested. Some are, but there are 
rot enough of them.” THE END 


Terre Harte, 
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Oben House in lerre Haute 


Mayor Leland Larrison, 53, appeared 
on a local TV news show to protect 
his reputation. Indignantly, he denied a 
wire service story that he had vowed to 
rid Terre Haute of prostitution and gam- 
bling. The mayor's firm stand in de- 
fense of vice raised a modest cheer 
from gamblers in the upstairs room at 
the Club Idaho on Hulman Street, and 
then they went back to their roulette 
and poker. A sign on the door rcad: 
WHAT YOU SEE, WHAT YOU HEAR, WHEN 
YOU LEAVE, LEAVE IT HERE. 

Though the town seemed happy with 
the mayor's decision, the gown was not. 
Alan C. Rankin, president of Indiana 
State University, was disturbed because 
his burgeoning school was encroaching 
on the Tenderloin. Brand-new high-rise 
dormitories now stand across the street 
from battered old brownstones that 
house the brothels. He was further ir- 
ritated by the local conviction that stu- 
dents account for a substantial amount 
of the prostitutes' business. Rankin de- 
clared: "My position is, let's enforce 
the law," and, with the school paper's 
support, he began pressuring the mayor 
to clean up the city. 


Boomtown, U.S.A. The trouble is that 


the citizenry has long lived in the vi- 
cinity of vice, In the roaring '20s, with 
thousands at work in the surrounding 
coal mines and thousands more em- 
ployed in the railroad yards, there was 
no shortage of customers for the broth- 
els and horse rooms. The city's gamy rep- 
utation drew rakehells from as far north 
as Chicago, 156 miles away. Oldtimers 
recall the days when not a single house 
was a home in the six-block Tenderloin 
along the Wabash River. 

After the 1920s, Terre Haute went 


into economic decline. There were re- : 


peated floods and a succession of bitter 
labor disputes, including a 1935 gen- 
eral strikc. The mines lost money and 
the rail yards (famed as the starting 
point for Union Organizer and Socialist 
Candidate for President Eugene Debs) 
sharply diminished. In 1963 a series of 
gas cxplosions upended buildings and 
won the city the derisive title of “Boom- 
town, U.S.A.” More and more, Terre 


Haute (1968 pop. 72,500) leaned for rev- ' 


enue on Indiana State, which grew from 
4,000 students to 16,000 in ten years. 
But Mayor Larrison stood firm for 
the old ways. “We've got a bad repu- 
tation,” he conceded, “and it wouldn't 
make any difference if Jesus Christ were 
mayor; we'd still have a bad reputation.” 
He oifcred a trade: "If the college will 
get rid of the beatniks, kooks and hip- 
pies over there, I'll shut down the hous- 
es." Police Chief Glen Means explained 
that prostitution was a "necessary evil." 


| Because of it, he says, "there was not a 


single case of rape in Terre Haute last 
year. Oh, a few college girls hollered 
rape, but it really wasn't." Other cit- 
izens argued that the trollops kept the 


. college boys contented: despite campus 
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MAYOR LARRISON 8 WIFE 
If the town was satisfied... 


turmoil from coast to coast, Indiana 
State has had no serious student riots 
or disturbances. 

A Mayor Unmoved. While the may- 
or and police chief championed the sta- 
tus quo, Vigo County Sheriff Clyde 
Lovellette acted like an old-fashioned 
lawman. Sending ahead deputies to “col- 
lect evidence," the new seven-foot sher- 
iff raided three Tenderloin houses and | 
arrested nine women. All pleaded guilty | 
and were each sentenced to 15 days in 
jail. Spurred by the raid and a petition 
signed by 400 citizens, the city council | 
unanimously urged police to “sincerely | 
attempt” to eliminate vice. | 

Larrison, who suspects that Fellow | 
Republican Lovcllette plans to run 
against him in 1971, was unmoved, He '| 
said that the resolution is not binding 
and has "no teeth." As for the coun- 
cilmen, Larrison—who favors legalized 
prostitution—added, “A lot of them vot- | 
ed yes because they lacked the courage 
to stand up and show their convictions.” 
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STORY STARTS ON NEXT PAGE 


The line is well populated, and caters to every size of bank role, but free-lance girls do business even in parked cars. 


NIGHTTIME GIRLS OF TERRE HAUTE continues 


nessee streetwalking along Fourth Street and picking up 
gandy-dancers down on lower Wabash. Of course, the pros 
complain about the amateur competition in town, just as 
they always have. It’s hard to sell when so many are giving 
it away.” 

“How about the cops?” I asked. “They must know 
about it.” 

“Well, you have to assume they do. Our mayor is a 
good man, and so is our police chief. But they can’t get too 
far out in front of the people, and the people like Terre 
Haute the way it is. The cops are efficient. There hasn’t 
been an unsolved murder here in six years. No, I’d say 
our police are as good as any and better than most. They 
could close down the line and padlock the gambling joints, 
if the people wanted it done. But they don’t. Even the re- 
formers around here don’t holler up reform the way they 
do in most places.” 

So tough Terre Haute was still doing business at the 
same old stand. I thanked the man for laying it out for 
me and went off for a look-see on my own. 

It was high noon when J left the newspaper office, but 
just for kicks I took a stroll. Sure enough, there was 
Madame Rose’s seraglio, looking sedate and proper in the 
noonday sun with Venetian blinds pulled shut at all the 
windows. But across the street and down a little way, 
things were beginning to perk up. Madame Rose could af- 
ford to wait for night and the carriage trade, but the cheap- 
er houses were in there pitching for the guys who worked 
nights. I sauntered past a two-story frame house with a 
coat of yellow asbestos shingles, and there were the whis- 
tles from behind the parted curtains, the rappings on the 


$^. € 


windowpanes, and the age-old invitation; “You comin’ in, 
hon? Aw, come on in, honey!” The gal pulled the curtain 
back a way so I could see her; she was wearing glasses and 
not much else. 

“Too early,” I said, giving her a great big smile, and 
kept going. “Never too early, hon!” she called after me. 

1 was trying to think what all this reminded me of, and 
then it came to me. Mercury Street, Butte, 20 years ago— 
another mining town. But Terre Haute is still going 
strong. 

That night I took another look at Terre Haute’s line, 
which is only a few short blocks from the swank downtown 
hotel where I was putting up. By then the district was 
alive with groups of men wandering up and down, and 
every now and then going into one of the weather-beaten 
old houses. From behind the curtains there was a con- 
tinual whistling, rapping on the windowpanes, and the 
usual nasal wheedle. The girls behind the windows were 
wearing light, flimsy kimonos, and whenever a bunch of 
guys stopped to look or josh with them they threw the 
kimonos open. At Madame Rose’s, though, there was no 
cheap hustling from the window. The Venetian blinds were 
still pulled tight, but I could see the light behind them, and 
when the front door was opened I could see a uniformed 
maid standing there. A class joint, all right. And doing a 
class business. The guys who went in the Madame's weren't 
roaming the street; they drove up in late-model cars or 
taxis and made quick entrances and exits. 

On Wabash Avenue is one of the most verminous skid 
rows to be found anywhere, and here a different and 
sleazier hustle was taking place. (Continued on page 46) 
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In big beer joints the juke box was blar- 
ing out hillbilly songs and almost every- 
bódy was plastered. There were B-girls 
and streetwalkers working there, and 
they were the crummiest apologies for 
filles de joie I have ever laid eyes on— 
so bad they made the window-tapping 
prostitutes around the corner look like 
Petty girls. Some of them— who couldn't 
be more than 20 years old, had no teeth. 
Did you ever see a broken-nosed, tooth- 
less female in a flour-sack dress, high on 
beer, try to look sexy? But they were in 
there trying, and seemed to be making 
some headway with the gandy-dancers, 
who sat around in their working clothes, 
bawling into their beer at the hillbilly 
laments that poured in an unending 
stream fom the juke box. 

A considerable cut above the hillbilly 
beer joints are the night clubs, but even 
here it's a beer-drinking, shirt-sleeved 
crowd. These places feature hot bands 
and the audience provides its own enter- 
tainment by jitter-bugging and otherwise 
cavorting on the tiny dance floors. At 
the bar of one of these night clubs, my 
liquor was switched from the name brand 
I ordered to a stiff tope of cheap Indiana 
corn, and a thirty-ish dame tried to pick 
me up. 

High-class house prostitutes, window- 
tapping line girls, blowsy hillbilly street- 
walkers, cabaret pick-ups— Terre Haute's 
got ’em all. 

A couple of hours on this stuff is hard 
on the stomach, so I decided to case the 
gambling spots. There they were, wide- 
open just like the reporter said, four of 
them in the single short block. They 
advertise openly. "Ticker," "Sports Re- 
sults.” From the outside I couldn't see 
the card tables, but once I passed through 
the door there they were, eight or 10 
tables, each one with four or five guys 
playing rum or poker, with stacks of 
silver and bills piled up beside the players. 
The house gets its percentage by charging 
the players so much an hour for the use 
of the tables and by skimming a small 
amount off the top of the pot once an 
hour. 

All of the joints bad a dice game which 
used 10 dice. You get five throws for a 
dime (a total of 50 dice faces) and if 
you can throw 14 of any one number you 
collect five dollars. There was a big sign 
on the wall in one of the places LOUD 
OR PROFANE LANGUAGE FOR- 
BIDDEN, but when a big miner blew a 
buck on the dice game his language al- 


joints also had pin-ball machines (illegal 
in Indiana when they pay off in cash, 


NT blistered the sign off the wall. The 


merchandise, or free games) and these 
machines, mostly of the  horse-race 
variety, were paying off, and not in 
cigar-store coupons, either. 


GIRLS OF 
TERRE HAUTE 


Continued from page 14 


But the big play in all four of the 
houses was the baseball pool. When the 
big league teams are playing, the highs 
and lows are based on the actual scores, 
posted inning by inning on huge score- 
boards as they come off the ticker. When 
the big league teams are idle, the highs 
and lows are based on an artificial, inning- 
by-inning "game," electrically operated, 
that reproduces the big league schedule 
exactly, except that when the synthetic 
game is used, all 16 teams play. These 
electrically-operated, ^ inning-by- inning 
*games" are operated from a central con- 
trol somewhere in Terre Haute and repre- 
sent an investment of many thousands of 
dollars. 

The gambling joints are clean and well- 
run; no liquor is sold in them and the 
play seems to be honest. They operate 
openly and with little attempt at conceal- 
ment. 


EXY movies and stag shows get a big 
play in Terre Haute. One downtown 

theater had a double feature on the pro- 
gram when your reporter was in town: 
“Once a Sinner” and “Over-Night Girl.” 
“All-star casts," proclaimed the bill- 
boards, but you never heard of any of the 
stars. “What did the peeping butler see?" 
says the billboard ad coyly, picturing a 
bug-eyed flunky peering through a key- 
hole. “Would you get sore if we lost our 
heads?" croons a handsome actor to the 
girl in his arms in another lurid ad. Even 
the drive-ins, patronized largely by kids 
and teen-age couples, feature the sex pic- 
tures. A hot little number that couldn't 
have gotten past the censors in New York 
State was showing last summer. It was 
called “Miss Body Beautiful" The ads 
showed an almost-naked gal with a towel 
draped around her. “Sensational! Sizzl- 
ing!” screamed the billboards. The same 
ad also announced “Miniature train rides 
for the kiddies,” and promised to admit 
“Children Under Twelve Free With Par- 
ents.” 

A nice change from Lassie for the 
kiddies. 
_ With its drive-in “passion-pits” put- 
ting on stuff like this, you might expect 
that Terre Haute would have a little 
trouble with juvenile delinquency. It 
does. Recently, the police chief threat- 
ened to enforce the city’s juvenile cur- 
few ordinance, prohibiting children under 
16 from appearing on the streets after 
9 P.M., unless juvenile "vandalism" was 
stopped, and ordered a crack-down on 
loitering youths after a girl alleged that 
an 18-year-old boy made improper ad- 
vances toward her and used vulgar lan- 
guage in a restaurant. 

There's generally a lot of hard drinking 
in mining towns—also in railroad towns— 
and in oil fields. Set a heavily-industrial- 


ized, mining railroad town like Terre 
Haute down in the middle of an oil field 
and you can expect a lot of booze to flow 
down the hatch, especially when one of 
the principal industries of the place is 
distilling, with a top-flight brewery also 
functioning in the neighborhood. Your 
correspondent saw more people in Terre 
Haute saloons at nine A.M. than he did at 
midnight, which will give you a general 
idea. The Indiana Alcoholic Beverage 
Commission recently kicked back a whop- 
ping $44,383 to the City of Terre Haute 
as its share of the semi-annual distribu- 
tion of license and permit fees. 

The hardest drinking in town, undoubt- 
edly, is that going on along the Wabash 
Avenue skid row. Man, woman and child 
(almost), those transplanted mountain 
folk swim in the stuff. Recently a 49- 
year-old woman and her 20-year-old 
daughter were kicked out of an all-night 
restaurant on skid row. This mom and 
daughter were charged with what Ser- 
geant Joe Friday calls a “d-and-d” 
(drunk and disorderly) and were hauled 
into court. "Were do you live?" said 
the judge. “Nowhere,” said Mom. “We 
got no home." They slept in packing 
crates and alleys and lived on nickels and 
dimes cadged írom other denizens of 
skid row and on what daughter could pick 
up here and there along the street. There 
are others like them. 

And as for kids drinking, the Indiana 
Council For Children and Youth recently 
complained that it “has been unable to 
control the sale of alcohol to teen-agers.” 

You can get a dope pop downtown if 
you want it, and in some of the jive 
joints marijuana muggles can be pur- 
chased. One drug store was recently 
broken into and the entire stock of nar- 
cotics stolen, padlocked drawer and all. 
Nothing else in the store was touched, so 
it was obviously a narcotics heist. And 
a carnival worker was arrested not long 
ago when he offered a stick of tea to a 
gal who “solicited him in front of his 
hotel.” She made a sale, but afterwards, 
when the grateful guy had tipped her 
with the M, she turned him in. He didnt 
know that in Terre Haute ladies of the 
evening often double as police informers. 


UT, generally speaking, the narcotics 

situation is well under control in Terre 
Haute. It's a he-man's town and the tra- 
ditional masculine vices of booze, dames 
and dice are its kicks, not dope. For real, 
serious joy-popping you have to go to 
Indianapolis. 

Stag shows get a good-sized play in 
Terre Haute, which is full of fraternal 
organizations, lodges, union locals and 
other outfits that occasionally like rough 
entertainment. The Indianapolis smut- 
bookers consider Terre Haute a good 
market for the strippers and off-color 
movies that are their stock in trade, and 
on almost any Friday or Saturday night 
two dollars will buy you in on a stag 
show somewhere in town. The guys in the 
Wabash Avenue gambling joints usually 
know where. 

A real rough town, Terre Haute. Al- 
ways has been. Reform comes and goes 
in Indiana, but after 50 years, Terre 
Haute is stil hotter than a depot 
stove. 9049 
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Editor's Note: Capt. Klagman was formerly with the Terre Haute Police Dept. He tells us this was the 
most vicious case he ever handled in all his twenty years with the force. 


TORMAN JENSEN HAD MURDER on his mind. For three long nights he had been roaming 
Y the streets of the city with one fixed and terrible purpose—to kill. Hidden within his 
shirtsleeve and taped loosely to his forearm was his weapon, a long kitchen carving knife 
which he had carefully honed to the sharpness of a razor blade. Spurred on by a terrible 
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They had the look of innocence on their girlish faces, but behind those angelic 
expressions lurked the most vicious sadists that ever wore skirts. 
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craving for revenge, he wandered the dark city streets, searching—searching out his prey. 
There was nothing in his mild face to indicate to passersby the terrible thing he contem- 


plated—and yet a closer look into his glazed and staring eyes clearly revealed the desperate 
fury of a wounded animal. ... 


f 


It all began earlier that week, on an ordinary spring evening. Mr. Jensen and his wife 
were watching television in the livingroom of their private home, 


(Continued on page 56) 


“Be a nice man,” the girl whispered. “Be nice to us 
and we'll stop hurting you and your wife!” 37 
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(Continued from page 37 ) 


when suddenly, there came a 
sharp stacatto pounding on their 
front door. 

He went quickly to the door 
and looked through the slot. There 
was no one there. 

“Who is it, dear?” Mrs. Jensen 
called. 

“I don't know. It must be some 
kind of practical joker.” 

The pounding had stopped. Mr. 
Jensen was about to return to the 
livingroom when suddenly it re- 
sumed, sharper now, like someone 
beating with a hammer. Annoyed 
and out of patience, Mr. Jensen 
pulled open the door. He gave a 
short cry. 

“Harriet, come here, quick!” 

His wife rushed over. In the 
doorway on the concrete stoop 
lay a young girl, her sweater torn 
and her face smeared with blood. 
In a feeble voice she was calling 
for help. The Jensens quickly bent 
to help her to her feet and bring 
her into the house. 

Suddenly, as they were helping 
her across the threshold, the girl 
broke away from their supporting 
arms and rushed ahead of them 
into the house. Then abruptly she 
turned around and faced them, a 
strange mocking smile on her lips. 


“What is this?” Mr. Jensen de- 
manded. 

“If you want to know what it 
is, square,” said the girl, “turn 
around and look behind you.” 


HE TENSENS DID AS she said. 

There in the doorway they saw 
five more girls looking at them 
with broad smiles. Before the 
couple even had a chance to won- 
der what was happening, the girls 
had pushed their way inside and 
slammed the door shut. One of 
them then turned the lock and 
put on the chain. 


"What do you want? What are 
you doing here?" Mrs. Jensen 
cried, alarmed. 

The girls were wearing tight 
black slacks and tight woolen 
sweaters that displayed to advan- 
tage their young developed bodies. 
Their heavily made-up faces were 
fixed in contorted leers. 
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“My name is Maggie, ma’am,” 
said a redheaded girl who appear- 
ed to be their leader. She laughed 
harshly. “We thought we'd have 
a party—and youre invited!" 

Still thinking it was some sort 
of joke, Mr. Jensen smiled and 
said, "All right, girls, the fun's 
over. You've had your little laugh 
and now you can go." 

The girl who had rushed into 
the house first came up behind 
Mr. Jensen and tapped him gently 
on the shoulder. She was the only 
one of them who had on a skirt 
and high heels, and with the 
phony blood wiped off her face 
she looked very attractive. While 
Mr. Jensen was looking at her, 
she smiled at him provocatively, 
batting her eyes and running her 
tongue over her full moist lips. 

“Does the big bad man think 
we're kidding?" she pouted. "May- 
be his little girlykins should con- 
vince him." 

Before the startled man knew 
what was happening, she threw her 
arms around him and began cov- 
ering him with kisses. 

“Honey,” she whispered, “you're 
gonna be our party." 

Mr. Jensen stiffened and push- 
ed her away. 

*Aw, doesn't daddy like his lit- 
tle Betty?" she cooed, laughing 
wildly. "Then maybe daddy likes 
her friends better? Take your pick, 
daddy, they're all yours." 

Mrs. Jensen screamed and ran 
into the livingroom toward the 
telephone. 

"Get her!" the one called Mag- 
gie cried, and immediately three 
of the girls started after her. Mr. 
Jensen tried to stop them, but 
Maggie suddenly pulled a small 
automatic out of her purse and 
pointed it at his head. 

“Now don't go spoiling our 
plans," she said with a leer. 


HE THREE GIRLS caught up to 

Mrs. Jensen just as she was 
dialing the operator. “Put it down, 
lady,” one of them snarled, and 
calmly, cruelly, she slashed her 
in the face with her open palm, 
dragging her nails down the older 
woman's cheek till the blood gush- 


ed out of four separate thin 
wounds. Mrs. Jensen dropped the 
ፈገር and began to cry hysteric- 
ally. 

“Shut her up!” Maggie demand- 
ed, keeping the gun pointed at 
Mr. Jensen, who looked on as if 
in a dream, his mouth hanging 
open in astonishment. 

The girl hit Mrs. Jensen again 
in the face with her balled fist. 

“Norman, help! Help me, please 
—please!" his wife cried feebly. 

Relentlessly the girl began kick- 
ing her with her pointed shoe. At 
this Mr. Jensen forgot about the 
gun. 

“Why, you filthy tramps!” he 
exclaimed, passing from amaze- 
ment to anger. He started after 
them, his fists clenched in rage, 
but he took no more than two 
steps before Betty dove at him, 
throwing her arms around him, 

“No you don’t, lover,” Betty 
said, tangling him in her embrace. 
He struggled vainly to get free 
from her, trying to push her off 
as she scratched the back of his 
neck with her long sharp nails and 
kissed him playfully and crushed 
her seductive young body against 
his. But the more he struggled the 
more she merely laughed and 
pressed against him harder. All 
the while he heard the terrible 
cries of his wife and he began to 
feel maddened in his impotence. 
Suddenly, from behind him, Mag- 
gie hit him a stunning blow on 
the head with the butt of her gun 
and he slumped to the floor bleed- 
ing and unconscious. 


HEN HE CAME TO, Mr. Jensen 
found himself lying on the 
livingroom couch, his hands tight- 
ly bound behind him and a gag 
forced into his mouth. His head 
ached violently. Raising his eyes 
slowly he saw that his wife was 
slumped in a faint on a chair 
across the room and also bound 
and gagged. The six girls were 
standing over him and smirking. 
“Daddykins is with us again!” 
the one called Betty exclaimed. 
“Does the big bad bump hurt 
daddy much?” she purred. “Did 
the naughty girls hurt their dad- 
dy?” She sat down on the couch 
and began to kiss him, once again 
molding her soft, warm body 
against his, while the other girls 
looked on laughing. In spite of 
himself Mr. Jensen began to react 
to her nearness and the intoxicat- 
ing odor of her perfume. But the 
thought of his helpless wife 
brought him to his senses. 
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She smiled, running her tongue over full, moist lips. ` 


“He still doesn't want to play,” 
Maggie said, and she laughed. 

Jensen felt completely helpless 
before them. His mind raced with 
thoughts of how he might save his 
wife from any more pain. She was 
expecting a baby, and the cruelty 
of these vicious girls toward her 
made him burn with rage. 

Betty leered down at him. "Lis- 
ten, lover, she said coldly, *you 
better decide to be more cooper- 
ative. You're spoiling our party. 
And besides— what's the matter 
with you? Nobody ever pushed 
me away before." 

Still holding the gun Maggie 
leaned forward and took the gag 
from his mouth. *You can't kiss 
a man when he's gagged," she 
smirked. She placed the barrel di- 
rectly against his head and pressed 
her full red lips burningly against 
his. A strange excitement, a mix- 
ture of terror and desire, overcame 
Jensen, but he forced himself not 
to return the pressure of her lips. 


ERY QUIETLY MR. JENSEN said, 

“Listen, girls, if 118 money you 
want, anything at all, I'll give it 
to you—only please go now. 
Haven't you done enough?" 

All the girls laughed at him. 


“Money!” Betty cried. “What do 
we want with money? It's kicks 
we're after—and you're gonna give 
'em to us!” 

A sickening feeling of helpless- 
ness tied knots in Jensen's stom- 
ach. He tried to protest. “But why? 
You're all beautiful girls. You 
could have anyone you want. Why 
me? I'm a married man and twice 
your ages." 

Again all the girls laughed. Mag- 
gie said, "We've had our eye on 
you, sweetie—and we like what 
we see. So don't be stupid. You 
said yourself we're beautiful girls. 
Make us happy—and yourself 


He decided to try one last gam- 
bit. “You're wasting your time,” he 
said firmly. “If you think you can 
get me to do what you want, you 
are crazy.” 

Hopefully he watched Maggie's 
face to see her reaction. “Do you 
think so, lover?” she said. In two 
quick strides of her long shapely 
legs she was standing beside the 
unconscious form of his wife. Cold- 
ly and methodically she raised her 
fist and brought it down with a 
sickening thud on her belly. Mr. 
Jensen strained furiously at the 
knots that confined his hands— 
but in vain. He could not get free. 

"We'l beat your wife to death 


if you wanna be stubborn, lover- 
boy," she said. 

Once again Betty's lithe form 
was close beside him, the husky 
odor of her perfume rising headily 
in his nostrils. Crushing her body 
against his she threw her arms 
around him and kissed him pas- 
sionately on his neck, his face, his 
lips. 


T ATER THAT NIGHT when the 

girls had left, Mr. Jensen, 
weeping and exhausted, struggled 
to the phone and called the police 
and an ambulance for his wife. 
The doctor examined the bleed- 
ing body of Mrs. Jensen and then 
solemnly and sadly informed her 
anxious husband, “I’m sorry. She's 
lost her baby." 

At first Jensen seemed to sink 
into a stupor. He sat dumbly in 
a chair while the police sergeant 
told him the whole force would 
work day and night till they had 
caught the vicious girls. “We've 
been after them now for some 
time,” the cop said. “We've had 
a number of complaints from other 
men about them. They get a guy 
while he's walking down a dark 
street at night and then they point 
a gun at his head and make him 
do whatever they want, the ani- 
mals! But this is the first time 
they ever tried anything like this. 
Don't worry about it, Mr. Jensen, 
we'll get 'em!" 

Suddenly Jensen seemed to lose 
his head. *You cops are always 
promising results," he cried bitter- 
ly, “but you're never there to stop 
a crime when it's happening! And 
now my wife has lost her baby. 
I tell you Ill find those tramps, 
and when I do they'll pay!" 

The police did not take his 
threats seriously. They were sure 
when he got control of himself, he 
would come to his senses. But Jen- 
sen was obsessed with the desire 
for revenge and nothing could dull 
his determination to make the 
gang of sex-mad girls pay for what 
they had done to his wife. 


N THE FOLLOWING NIGHT, when 

he learned from the papers 
of the failure of the police to make 
any arrests, his hunt began. Re- 
membering what they had told 
him about men being waylaid in 
the streets, he taped the razor- 
sharp kitchen knife inside his 
shirtsleeve and began walking 
through the dark city streets, hun- 
gry for revenge. He had no plan, 
no definite idea of what he was 
going to do—only the hope that 
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l heard the sickening sound of bone cracking. 


somewhere—anywhere—he might 
meet up with his prey. But he had 
no luck. The scare headlines in 
the newspapers had kept the girls 
off the streets. 

Then on the third night, at near- 
ly two o'clock in the morning, Jen- 
sen was walking through a dark 
sidestreet. He was tired and dis- 
couraged. His legs ached with the 
pain of all the walking he had 
done. As he was trying to decide 
whether or not he should go home, 
suddenly, at the entrance of an 
alley-way, he saw a dim female 
form standing in the shadows, He 
moved nearer. A voice cried out, 
“Help! Help me, mister!” and the 
form disappeared in the dark. 

The voice he had heard belong- 
ed to the girl called Betty. 


LINDLY, ANGRILY, throwing all 
common sense to the winds, 
Jensen ran after her into the alley- 
way. “Pm over here!” he heard 
her call, and he pursued her ever 
further into the shadows. Sudden- 
ly, something tripped him and he 
went sprawling headforemost on 
the ground. 

When he looked up he saw him- 
self ringed by six figures. A match 
was struck. In the dim light it 
gave, he made out a pretty face 
and a head of red hair. “Well, what 
do you know," it was Maggie's 
voice. "It's loverboy again!" 

Cold deliberation got the best 
of his anger. He said, “Yes, it's me. 
Is that you, Maggie?" He started 
to get to his feet, but the point 
of a sharp high heel was placed 
down on his chest. 

“Don't try and get up, daddy- 
kins. Little Maggie's got her gun 
pointed right at your big bad 
head.” He relaxed back onto the 
ground. 

“So you decided to come look- 
ing for us, huh?" Maggie said. “The 
cops aren't enough for you, you 
gotta be a hero yourself." 

In a mild voice Jensen replied. 
*Oh no, you've got it all wrong, 
Maggie. I was looking for you be- 
cause I wanna tell you something." 
There was a brief silence and then 
Maggie said, “Now what do you 
think loverboy has to tell us?” 

Pausing only long enough to 
calm his excitement, he said, “Just 
this, Maggie. 1 feel kind of funny 
saying it, but, well, after that night 
at my house I couldn't get you 
out of my mind. The other girls 
were all right 一 -but you—TI've nev- 
er had anyone like you in my life. 
I just had to see you again." 

He sucked in his breath and 


waited anxiously for her reply. It 
came in a moment. “Well, now, 
lover," she said, "that's different. 
That's very different, Move back, 
girls—wait your turn.” Then she 
turned to Jensen again, “But don't 
try anything funny, honey—re- 
member, I've got my gun.” 

The girls backed away. Jensen 
waited impatiently on the ground. 
In another moment Maggie was 
leaning over him and he felt her 
hot breath in his face. 

“Here I am, lover, here 1 am,” 
she said. Softly she came into his 
arms and brought her lips to his. 
Pressed into the small of his back 
was the gun to which she held on 
tightly, as if stil suspicious. 
Against his will he returned her 
kisses, running his hands over the 
warmth of her body to deceive her. 
He kissed her neck and throat, 
and in the darkness he managed 
with his arms around her neck to 
work the knife out of his sleeve. 
Excited by his kisses, Maggie let 
the gun fall from her hand onto 
the ground. 

He waited no longer. 


XVX/ITH ONE SHARP sudden down- 
ward stab he slit through her 
clothing and tore through the skin 
of her back, feeling drunk with 
pleasure as he did it. At first she 
was too astonished to scream— 
and then the scream came burst- 
ing from her lips, shattering the 
silence in the alley-way. 
"What is it, Maggie?" he heard 
Betty say, but she was too late. 
Plunging the knife once again 
into the soft flesh of Maggie's 
back, he pushed her limp body 
from him and felt around on the 
ground until he found the gun. He 
could see their shadows as they 
ran down the alley toward the 
street. Six times he pulled the trig- 
ger and six times in the flash of 
the brief explosions he saw them 
toppling over, screaming, howling 
with pain. Ànd then he dropped 
the gun. 


HE POLICE ARRIVED to find a 

horrifying sight. The alley 
swam in blood and in writhing 
bodies crying out in pain. Fortu- 
nately for Jensen, he had killed 
none of the girls and only two 
were seriously wounded, Betty and 
Maggie—who needed thirty-five 
stitches to close the gaping wound 
his knife had opened in her back. 
At the trial, Norman Jensen was 
found innocent on grounds of tem- 
porary insanity. There was not a 
person in town who didn’t agree 
with the verdict. ee 
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Past Untruths 


Bf HOWARD STEVENS 


— Mayor Ralph Tücker, visibly angry and disturbed, 
"Wednesday branded another blast at Térre Haute by a 
“nationally circulated, slick-cover magazine as a "scur- 

ilous and a contemptible attack upon the community 

; „and lts citizens.” 

.. Holding aloft. a copy of the magazine—MAN’ el 
TRUE DANGER—the mayor took the opening minutes 
‘of his regular press conference to label the article as 
"an outright, vile and filthy lie from start to finish.” 
"The article, which was entitled "TEENAGE TOR- 

| TURERS OF TERRE HAUTE," carried the by-line of 

Captain Mervyn »Klagmar, a ‘purported Terre Haute 
police officer of 20 years. 

“The fact of the matter is,” the Mayor asserted, 
“there has never been a police officer in the City of | 
Terre Haute by that name and the account of what is 
alleged to have happened never occurred.” 

i "This terrible story is another example of extreme 
777 7* distortion of the most vicious 

type. It is the worst type of big 

lie technique visited upon this 

city. It even lower than the, 

aSaturday Evening Post article," 


the or. stated. 
[d a Word of Truth. 
| rie through the maga- 


One, the Mayor revealed to 
n a series of photo, 
eantily clad girig 
aud b “racy headlines. T 
article on Terre Haute..«arrie 
¡an artist 5, drawing of a man 
being ort ዮን ከነ a halt, dozen 


d 


ወ; $ published by Major 
Sparta, Ill. 


ate 
‘lication date listed the maga- 
‘zine copy as Feb., 1963 一 three 
‘months distant, The magazine’s 
editorial offices were given 35. 
¡New York, N. Y. 

“To say that I am shocked is 
putting it mildly," the mayor 
told newsmen. "This is out- 
rageous!” 

Answering a query regarding 
the E of the ሮክ” 5 


30 County Pubilo Library 


New Untruths: 


Continued Fróni Page One. | 


sanitary ‘sewer district, the 
Mayor informed the assembled , 
ewsmen that he expected an 
announcement momentarily 
from Washington regarding ap- 
proval of a $1,090,000 federal 
fund allotment for construction 
of storm relief sewers, He in- 
dicated that the first project 
will. involve construction of a 
storm sewer serving the com- 
munity’s southeast section. 

“The proposed sewer," the 
Mayor noted, “will run from a 
point Twenty-ninth and 
College streets to the Wabash 
River. “This area has always 
been plagued with water de- 
posited from intense storms,” 
the Mayor added. 

The Mayor indicated that city 
engineer Ray Harris is also 
drafting plans for the extension 
of a sanitary sewer running 
into the community’s northeast 
section relieving a sewer prob- 
lem affecting both industrial 
and residential occupants. He 
said a third project will include 1 
the Lost Creek, Thompson Ditch 
areas. 

He urged residents to sign | 

petitions now being circulated 
¡covering the proposed projects. | 
| Against Sales Tax. 
: Fielding other questions from | 
newsmen, the Mayor answered 
a query about financing the 
rising cost of education by say- 
ing that he does not favor a 
sales tax. af 

“I feel that local communities 
should be able to keep some of 
Ithe tax monies in their own 
jareas. I don't feel that all of the 
tax money should go to the 
state,” the Mayor stated. 

Commenting on the cantella- 
tion of a recent Board of Public 
Works meeting which was to 
consider a: bus company. pro- 
posal to raise fares. Mayor 
Tucker indicate that the meet- 
ing will be rescheduled for the 
end or the first of next week. 

“< was called out of town by 
a relative's illness. and two 
other members of the board had 
to be elsewhere. We hope to get | 
together with the firm soon," | 
the Mayor stated. | 

Rezarding possible Balufon) 
of the ponds at Deming Park, 
the Mayor said the State Board 
of Health is investigating the! 
situation. He said samples of, 
the water have been turned 
over to the proper authorities. 


Mayorto End All Gambling, - 
Prostitution Inside City | 


1 By PAT BARNES ¡cision to a UNE A e I pall be nappy to Map 
T 1 tution and ga ing has been| wi em," the mayor a . 
| ibune SUL er prompted by numerous com-| In recent weeks, - the mayorl 
| Mayor Leland Larrison Thurs-¡plaints from individuals. isaid, he has received so. much: 
¡day said he is going to put an| “Apparently it is the con- | criticism from the public 8841 
jend to all prostilution and gam- census of opinion from the ‘even some from members of | 
bling in Terre Haute. majority of the public and his own political party he has ev 


In making the anncuncement| community leaders that they cided to put an end to prostitu- 
Mayor Larrison said, "effec.| want vice stamped out in tion and gambling in the com-| 


tive immediately I am going, Terre Haute,” the Mayor : munity. , 
to stamp out all vice and clean! said. | Mayor Larrison said that he 
up the city.” “If they want an end to ¡has instructed members of the || 


Mayor Larrison said his de- vice in our community then ¡police department to begin mak- 
'ing arrests for prostitution and | 
gambling. 
The Mayor said that members] 
of the police department in the| 
past week have been keeping a! 
watchful eye on several places| 
where prostitution is suspected. | 
Raids By Sheriff | 
A week ago last Tuesday night 
Vigo County Sheriff Clyde E. 
Lovellette and seven of his depu- 
ties conducted raids on three; 
houses of prostitution and ar 
rested nine women. The nine ap-i 
peared in city court Wednesday! 
PEEERER and were handed fines of $120) 
= a P. each and jail sentences of 15 to! 
AAN C ATE 30 days after they entered pleas, 
4 of guilty. | 
Mayor Larrison said the three) 
|houses- of. prostitution which; 
¡Sheriff Lovellette raided lasti 
‘week are not in operation now. | 
However the Mayor did say! 
| there are other! hóuses of. pros-! 
IE AAL "e (le ans ፻፲፪ LIÉ CITY 
Community £fairs El ‘operating in addition to several; 
¡gambling establishments. 
“An all out effort is being 
!made to apprehend the persons 
who are operating these vice es- 
tablishments," the Mayor said. 
Mayor Carrying Gun 
| When questioned about the 
possibility of his own safety in 
attempting to close down vice 
operations the Mayor said, “last 
night I began carrying a gun on 
my person for protection." 
Since the raids on the three 
houses of prostitution last week 


VO bU Ul | | id lu LEB RA | at 200 N. Canal St., 615 N. 2nd 
v À JULY D iU: iSt., and 625 N. 2nd St., Mayor 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIAMA Larrison has been the victim of 


strong criticism. 

Members of the Terre Haute 
City Council during their reg- 
ular session last Wednesday 
night passed a resolution by a 
vote of 9-0 urging the police 
department to enforce laws on 
prostitution and gambling., 
Seven members of the council' 
are Republican, the party of: 
Mayor Larrison «and Sheriff 
Lovellette. 

During the appearance of nine 
women in city court yesterday 
on cbarges of prostitution and 
operating a house of ill-fame: 
their attorney Robert H. Brown' 
told City Court Judge Paul M., 
Messick that one of the houses| 
would be for sale. | 

The house which Brown wesl 
*eferring to is located at 200| 
N. Canal St, | 


Shubert, Sebree remembers district 


Thanks for permitting your readers a 
glimpse into the past. The articles by 
Frances Hughes were well researched and 
of compelling interest. 

It was said that MONEY induced people 
to become prostitutes, and this applied to 
selling the mind as well as the body. Cer- 
tainly, many women sold themselves into a 
loveless marriage for economic security 
and social status, as they do today. But | 
believe many young girls were forced into 
prostitution because of LACK OF MONEY. 


Domestic help, factory girls, and the 
clerks in the stores were paid very low 
wages. A local candy company paid as little 
as fifty cents a day. Many stores paid clerks 
$3.00 a week or less. Rules were imposed 
and fines for their violation were deducted 
from the employe's pay check. 


When prostitutes came to the counters of 
sales girls with large sums of money and 


bought expensive merchandise it was evi- 
dent it was a well paid profession. 

In addition to the five hundred prostitutes 
mentioned, there were many "kept" women 
in the community. The modest salary of a 
floor-walker was sufficient to rent a room 
and install a counter-girl for his sexual 
favors. Theodore Dreiser wrote about these 
women in "Sister Carrie," "A Gallery of 
Women" and other novels. Max Ehrmann 
wrote several stories about prostitutes from 
personal knowledge. 

At the turn of the century Margaret 
Sanger and others were going to jail for en- 
couraging "birth control." Condoms and 
contraceptives appeared on the scene 
later. Syphilis and the “clap” were difficult 
diseases to deal with at the time. Many of 
those infected resorted to quack remedies 
to be found at the drug store and became 
physical wrecks. 

The double standard of morals placed 
women in an inferior position. A male could 
father several children out of wed-lock 
without losing face in the community, but 
the girl known to having been seduced was 
disgraced. Many committed suicide rather 
than face the stigma and be shunned by 
family and friends. 

The Gosnell saloon at Twelve Points had 
a shady area enclosed by a high board 
fence. Tables and chairs provided a plea- 
sant place for men and women to congre- 
gate. A wine-room was located back of a 
saloon on Wabash Avenue. Women of the 
upper classes could visit these places with- 
out losing caste. That they provided oppor- 
tunities for assignations went unnoticed. 
Cuckolding was a pleasant pastime for the 
upper classes. Fraternal orders imposed an| 
oath on their members not to cuckold the 
wives of fellow members. Even those pro- 
fessing religion, like Robert Burns' Deacon 
"Willie" were willing to risk their souls if 
they could find some female willing to risk 
her body. Occasionally, these affairs 
became issues in a court room. 

Many books were written about “White 
Slavery." These books are now sought by 
collectors. They call attention to the fact 
that a large number of patrons are required 
to support a prostitute. With some five 
hundred residing in our community it is 
reasonable to assume that a large segment 
of the population of our fair city contributed 
to their support. The epithet ''Male 
Chauvinist Pig" could well apply, with 
some exceptions, to the men of my genera- 
tion. 


